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Chapter I Education and Background 


The popular conception of a Puritan clergyman presents 
quite a different picture from that gentleman as he actually 
existed in the seventeenth century New England. He is usually 
described as an individual with narrow ideas, who inherited all 
possible of the disagreeable traits, received a certain amount 
of satisfaction from cruelly and severely treating the young, 
the weak, the bad and the contrary, who availed himself of 
every opportunity to shut out the "sunshine of life", from the 
home and the community, and who succeeded in "creating an 
atmosphere of gloom like to the most dismal November weather,"1 
Puritans have always been associated with all that was austere, 
cold and repellant, but the Puritan minister has been identified 


with the painful and unhappy characteristics of that early 


environment. Such a description is erroneous, for in reality 
there are few more interesting characters in the early history 
of New England. 

The background of the ministers who spent their 
youth in England was in marked contrast to those who were 


reared in New England. In place of a youth spent amid hard- 


ships of pioneer days in a new country, Hooker, Shepard, Cotton, 
Norton and many other ministers faced excommunication. All of 
these ministers enjoyed the advantages of an education in the 


English universities, and then became ministers. However, 


1 Child, Frank S., The Colonial Parson p. 40 
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when their preaching failed to conform to the doctrines of 
Laud, he immediately excommunicated them and they were forced 
to flee. Their courage, fearless disposition, and strong will 
is illustrated by the steadfastness with which they upheld 
their beliefs, even to the point of leaving their native land. 
It was men of such a background and possessing such personal 
characteristics that were influential in building the Bay 
Colony. 

The life of growing boys was vastly different in the 
New World from what it had been in Old England. Here they 
found themselves face to face with nature which they were 
forced to conquer. The environment and home life of the early 
period were conducive to a healthy boyhood, so that the youths 
who were later to become ministers, were fortunate in being 
surrounded by conditions favorable to a comprehensive develop- 
ment of their abilities. Their native capacities were in- 
vestigated and the prayers of fond parents showered upon them. 
They gathered into their personalities the "streams of in- 
fluence which make for truth, patriotism, independence, in- 
tellectuality."1 

That some of the youths who later became ministers 
displayed a mischievous nature is well illustrated by the 
story of Joseph Webb who entered Harvard College at fourteen 
years of age. He had enjoyed the privilege of a christian 
home and yet he was "noisy, mischievous, self-conceited and 


domineering". In his sophomore year, he was deprived of his 
a 


1 Child, Frank §., The Colonial Parson p. 49 , 


s adh 


, 


pension and expelled from college for abusively treating a 
freshman who did "fag service" for him. The record states 
that he required the freshman to do his private errands and 
that he struck him. Later, Joseph apologized and was re- 
admitted to the college. This was in 1684. Sixteen years 
later Joseph Webb, now a minister, was a member of the group 
who were responsible for the founding of Yale. l 

In addition to the environmental influences of 
rugged New England, and the protection and nurture of a 
christian home, there were also educational advantages. The 
building of schools soon claimed the attention of the colon- 
ists. "After God had carried us safe to New England, and we 
had tuilded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, reared convenient places for God's worship, settled the 
Civil Government: One of the next things we longed for, and 
looked for was to advance Learning, and perpetuate it to 
Posterity, dreading to leave anc illiterate ministry to the 
churches, when our present ministers shall lie in the dust."2 
Soon after the settlement of the colony, Harvard College, 


designed to prepare the youth for the ministry, was founded. 


To gain admission to Harvard College, the students 
were required to read either Tully or some classical Latin 
author ex tempore, to compose verse and prose and decline 
perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs in Greek. 


The laws of the college, governing the life of the 


students were in some cases based on the Bible. "Seeing 


we 
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the Lord giveth wisdom, everyone shall seriously by prayer in 
secret, seek wisdom of him." Proverbs 2:2-5. The rules as a 
whole are characterized by the minuteness of detail with which 
they set forth the conduct of the pupils. Everyone was re- 
quired to read the scriptures twice a day and give an account 


to his tutor. After a public church service the students 


were to report to their tutors the knowledge they had gleaned. 
They were forbidden to frequent the company of men who led a 
corrupt life or to join the artillery. It was unlawful for 
students to go th another town without the permission of the 
college authorities. Students were forbidden to buy, sell or 
exchange anything which was of more value than a sixpence. 
Scholars were not permitted the use of their mother tongue 
except in public exercise. "No scholars shall take tobacco 
unless permitted by the president with the consent of their 


parents or guardians and on good reason first given by a 


_ physician and then in a sober and private manner." 1 


The curriculum covered three years; the first year 


logic, physics, disputation, Greek Etymology, syntax and gram- 


mar, Hebrew grammar, Bible, rhetoric and declamation were 
studied. The second year subjects consisted of ethis, 
politics, disputation, Greek, Hebrew, Ezra, Daniel,rhetoric, 
and declamation. Students in the third year took arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, disputation, Greek composition, prose and 
verse, New Testament, rhetoric and declamation. Every scholar 


declaimed once a month and Sunday afternoons in winter were 


1 Publications of Colonial Society of Massachusetts Vol. 15 | 
wr pp. 24-28 | 
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5 
spent in reading history while those in summer were used to 
study the nature of plants. 1 

The requirements for the first degree were proof of 
the ability to translate the original Old and New Testaments 
into Latin. 

For the degree of Masters of Arts the student was 
required to write a synopsis or summa of logic, natural or 
moral Philosophy, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, de- 
fend his thesis or positions and be skilled in these sub- 
jects. 2 

President Dwight sums up the youth of the Puritan 
ministers when he says, "The progress of every clergyman .... 
eee until he arrives at the desk ..... From infancy to man- 
hood his whole character is subjected to the inspection of his 
parents, of his school-master, of the parish in which he is 
born and bred, of the government of the colkb ge in which he 
is educated, and of the clergyman by whom he is instructed 
in theology". 3 

After the young man had completed his formal ed- 
ucation he was placed in the family of some good minister, in 
order to receive practical training. It was in this way, 
that he was able to get quickly into the hearts of the people 
and thus secure an understanding of his life work. When his 
studies were completed he was licensed to preach and he began 
the experience known as candidating. 


In the early days of the colony, the people were 


1. New England's First Fruits” Old South Leaflets Vol. 15 No. 
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2 Publications of Colonial Society of Massachusetts Vol.15 p.2 
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free to elect their own ministers but a law passed in 1658 
would seem to indicate a lack of ability on the part of the 
people in choosing their ministers. The people by this law 
were forbidden to ordain a man of whom two churches, the 
council of state or the General Court disapproved. The law 
read as follows: “Whereas it is the duty of the Christian 
magistrates to take care the people be fed with wholesome and 
sound doctrine, and in this hour of temptation, wherein the 
enemy designeth to sow corrupt seed, every company cannot be 
thought able or fit to judge of those gospel qualifications 
required in the public dispensation of the word, and all 
societies of christians are bound to attend order and com- 
munion of churches, it is therefore ordered, that henceforth 
no person shall publicly or constantly preach to any company 
of people, whether in church society or not, or be ordained 
to the office of teaching elder, where the two organic 
churches, council of state, or General Court shall declare 
their dissatisfaction thereat, either in reference to doctrine 
or practice." 1 

Ordination was a very important ceremony first in 
its relation to the life of the Puritan minister. It is the 
election amd ordination of a man by the church that»makes him 
a minister. When the pastor ceases his official relation with 
that particular church he is no longer a minister but becomes 
@ layman. An illustration of this is an incident in the 


life of John Cotton. During Cotton's voyage to America, his 


1 Massachusetts Bay Colony Records Vol. IV Part I pe 328 
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first son was born but the child was not baptized on the 
ocean for two reasons. First they had no settled congregation 
there, second "a minister hath no power to give the seals but 
in his own congregation.” 1 

The ceremony of ordination was a most interesting 
one. A young man who was a candidate for a vacancy would 
preach several times. If he was satisfactory to the members 
of the church they would extend him a call to become their 
pastor. A letter of acceptance was written and a day set for 
the ordination. A council, at which the neighboring churches 
were represented by pastor and delegates, assembled on the 
appointed occasion. The work of the first day was that of 
examination. On the second day the public service occurred. 
The program was as follows: a psalm, @ prayer, a charge to the 
minister, a charge to the peopvle, a right hand of fellowship 
a psalm, and an evangelical blessing.2 

The ordination offered an oppartunity for a social 
as well as a spiritual event. There was always a large 
gathering of people from near and far, including all the 
ministers from every town for many miles around, Although the 
ordination was a deeply religious service, it also offered an 
excuse for much merriment. The social event was dignified by 
the mame "ordination-ball". 

It has been commonly supposed by many that on this 
occasion, the ministers did not dance, nor even appear, that 


it was a ball given at the ordination because there would be 


1 Ellis, George, E., The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony 


of Massachusetts Bay 1629-1685 P. 191 
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so many people present in the town to celebrate the event. 
That such an opinion was erroneous is proved by an invitation 


written by a minister, who was ordained in 1694, to a Mr. 


| 

| and Mrs. Stoughton, asking them to attend an ordination-ball 

to be given in his, the minister's house. It may be certain, 

| that whether the ministers approved or disapproved, the 

ordination-balls were a great success, It is related that on | 
one of these occasions a young man danced so vigorously and so 


long on the sanded floor that he entirely wore out a new pair 


of shoes. l 


Another feature of the ordination, was the ordination 


supper, which was a plentiful feast, at which visiting 


ministers and the new pastor were always present. This feast 
| consisted of all kinds of New England fare, various concoctions 
of Indian corn, roast meats, ginger bread and always a liberal 
amount of cider and punch. The beverages were mixed on the 
meeting house green and sometimes the bowls were even placed 
on the very door-steps of the church. 


Tt was the custom for the parishoners to contribute the 


food. An account of one of these events records that "Good- 
man Tucker brought some currant wine and @kes, and apple pies, 
some turnips and bread. Young Daniels sent a quart of wine; 
Master Holman a quarter of mutton, and some tobacco; Master 

@ Swift a pint of roast mutton and some beer; Old Goodman Vose 
a barrel of cider and some honey.” 2 


In the event of the dedication of a meeting house, there 


lice M., The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 269 
2 Wertetn., Samuel E., Builders of Bay Golony p. lid 
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9 
was always a very special feast. When the Old Tunnel Meeting 
House was dedicated in 1682, the dinner was held in the great 
barn owned by Mr. Hoode. The young men and women gathered 
| green boughs with which they made wreaths for the purpose of 
decorating the building. Every corner and cubby was cleaned 
and seats were put up on the scaffolds, to afford a place for 
the older women, maidens and children to sit. As the floor 
was reserved for the guests who were to partake of the feast, 
all others were forbidden admittance, with the exception of 
those who were to serve. 

The table was laden with bear-steak, deer-meat, 
rabbit, fowl, luscious puddings, pies, tarts, apples, nuts, 
grapes and to crown all plenty of good cider and "Barbadoes 
drink", There was nothing strange about Puritan ministers 
enjoying liquors, since drinking was a fashion of the day 
among all classes. 

There are geveral incidents in the account that are 
most entertaining. It happened that the fowls persisted in 
flying and roosting over the table and scattering hay and 
feathers on the parsons beneath. 

"Mr. Shepard's face did turn very red and he catched 
up an apple and hurled it at the birds. But he thereby made 
a bad matter worse for the fruit being well aimed, it hit the 
legs of a fowl and brought him floundering and flopping down 
on the table, scattering gravy, sauce and divers things npon 


our garments and in our faces."1 


1. Earle, Alice M. The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 276 
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The ministers were observed to be grave and prudent, 
dividing their time between discussing the points of the 
dedication sermon and laboring in silence upon their food. They 


seemed to relish both. 


"Mr. Gerrish, the Wenham minister did once grievously 
scandalize Mr. Shepard who on suddenly looking up from his 
dish did spy him, as he thot, winking in an unbecoming way to 
one of the pretty damsels on the scaffold, and thereupon 


bidding the godly Mr. Rogers to labor with him aside for his 


misbehavior, it turned out that the winking was occasioned by 


some of the hay seeds that were blowing about, lodging in his 


eye; whereat Mr. Shepard felt greatly relieved." 


Tt seems to have been rather an eventful occasion 


for Mr. Gerrish who in a very merry mood was endeavoring to 


keep his end of the table in jovial humor. The following in- 


cident is told of him. Not having his thots about him, he 


-endeavored the dangerous performance of gaping and laughing 
at the same time. In doing this he set his jaws open in such 
wise that it was beyond all power to bring them together 
again. His agonie was very great, and his joyful laugh soon 
turned to grievous groaning. The women in the scaffolds be- 
came much distressed for him. We did our utmost to stay the 
anguish of Mr. Gerrish, but could make out little till Mr. 
Rogers, who knoweth somewhat of anatomy did bid the sufferer 


to sit down on the floor, which being done, Mr. Rogers took 


the head between his legs, turning the face as mech upwards as 


possible and then a powerful blow and then sudden press which 


brot the jaws into working order. But Mr. Gerrish did not gape 


' or laugh much more on that occasion, neither did he talk for 


| 
that matter." 
There seems to have been only one other mishap on 
this occasion, which occured when one of the Salem delegates in 
attempting to crack a walnut between the teeth, instead of 
| esarter the nut broke a double tooth and thus in the evening 


was forced to appear with a bandaged face. 
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Chapter II Ministerial Duties 


Sunday was a very important day in the calendar of 
the early Puritans and was especially prominent in that of 
the minister. It is well known that with the arrival of the 
Sabbath, all labor ceased, and that the Lord's day was 


solemnly celebrated both by the laymen and the ministers. 


| That the ministers conscientiously observed the Sabbath may 


be seen from a story which is related about one parson who had 
scruples on the subject. He refused to baptize children 
"which were so irreverent to be born on the Sabbath." 1 He was 
a bachelor, however. 

The Sabbath played such an important part in the 
Puritan minister's life that he made special preparations for 
it. As an example, there is Cotton Mather's description of 
John Cotton's preparation for the Sabbath. 

Since the Puritan sabbath started on Saturday at 
sunset, that evening he read and explained to his family a 
chapter in the Bible for a longer period than was his custom 
on other nights. Then he catechized his children and his ser- 
vants, prayed with them, sang a psalm and retired to his study 
for secret prayer. The next morning before he appeared in 
public, he had his usual family worship, followed by private 
devotions. At the conclusion of the morning service he re- 


turned home and again went into seclusion, taking only a small 


_repast that was carried up to him. In the afternoon he con- 


1 Howe, Daniel W., The Puritan Rephblic of Massachusetts Bay 


in New England p, 163 


ducted the second service of the day, returning to closet- 
prayer, followed by a private service with his family at which 
there were repetitions of the sermon. After supper 4 psalm 
was sung, which Cotton concluded with the words, "Blest be God 
in Christ our Savior." 1 He concluded his day with preyer 
in his study. 

From this, it is evident that Cotton was an exceed- 
ingly religious gentleman. However, it is quite probable that 
few ministers made such rigorous preparations as did Cotton. 
It is quite likely that Mather's picture of Cotton is an 
accurate one, but it must not be forgotten that Mather was 
writing for the people of his own time and so probably had 
their interestsin mind. 

As might be expected, the Sunday services were the 
most strenuous parts of the minister's sabbath. After the con- 
gregation had been called to the meeting house by the beat of 
the drum or the ringing of a bell and "the bills which any of 
the neighbors put up, desiring a remembrance in the public 
prayers and praises were read," the pastor commenced with a 
prayer. During the prayer which lasted anywhere from fifteen 
minutes to one hour, the people stood, since kneeling or bowing 
resembled the service of the Catholic church. In the middle 
of the prayer, it was customary for the minister to make a 
long pause during which time the ill or the infirm might let 
down their seat pews and sit down, the rest stood patiently 


to the end. Perhaps the words of an old poem expressed the 


1 Mather, Cotton, Magnalio Christi Americana D. 255 
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attitude of the people at this time. 
"and when at last the. loud Amen 
Fell from aloft, how quickly then 
The seats came down with heavy rattle, 
Like msketry in fierce battle." 1 

Some of these preachers seem to have been very 
explicit in their petitions. One minister in praying for 
rain used this extraordinary phraseology: "O Lord, Thou 
knowest we do not want thee to send us a rain which shall 
pour down in fury and swell our streams and carry away our 
hay-stacks, fences and bridges, but Lord, we want it to come 
drizzle-drozzle, drizzle-drozzle, for about a week, Amen." 2 

After the prayer, the teacher read and expounded a 

| chapter in the Bible. The reading of the Bible was always 
accompanied by an explanation, in fact the exposition formed 
one of the most important parts of the service, was very 
instructive and continued for a long time. 

Then a psalm which had been read line by line by one 
of the elders was sung by the congregation. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Psalter which they brought with them to 
New England was used until Bay Psalm Book prepar#ed by some 
of the New England ministers was introduced. The Te Deum 
and Gloria in Excelsis were omitted but ft contained the 
Psalms, the Songs of Solomon and the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. Instrumental music was forbidden in the Puritan 


churches, because it was believed to be contrary to the word 


1 Earle, Alice M., Home Life in Colonial Days p. 369 
2 Earle, Alice M., The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 311 
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of God. Nor were there any church choirs,all of the singing 
in the early days was by the congregation. 

After the psalm came the sermon by the pastor. This 
was the important feature of the service and its length was 
measured by an hour glass which was placed on the pulpit. The 
minister set the glass when he started his sermon and was 


supposed to conclude his dissertation as the last sands were 
flowing from the glass. However, there were instances when the 
glass was turned two or three times. 

Although eternal punishment was a theme popular 
among the colonial parsons, it must not be sonsidered the only 
theme, for the subjects of sermons were wide and varied. They 
touched every phase and condition of activity. Everything 
which concerned the individual or the state was discussed in 


the pulpit. "Mr. Williams stigmatized veils; Mr. Eliot 


frowned on wigs, long hair and tobacco} Mr. Wilson disapproved 
of treaties.” 

Every natural phenomenon, every unusual event called 
forth a sermon. The minister preached with solemn delight 
"upon comets, and earthquakes, and northern lights, and great 
storms, and droughts; on death and disease, on wonders and 
scandals, on wars both at home and abroad, on shipwrecks, on 
safe voyages, on distinguished visitors, on noted criminals 
and crime, in fact, upon every subject that was of spiritual 
or temporal interest to his congregation or himself." 1 


The Puritan minister seems to have been able to 


1 Earle, Alice M., The Sabbath in the Puritan New England p. 319 
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select particularly apt texts. One preacher used the text, 
"My servant lieth at home sick" which was literally true. 
Another took the text “unto us a son was born", to announce 
the birth of his son. 

Puritan ministers also seem to have possessed in- 
genuity in selecting texts suitable for the various occasions. 
One minister found it necessary to reprove a money-making 
parishioner. This farmer had stored and was keeping in re- 
serve, with the hope of higher prices, a large quantity of cor 
which was sadly needed for consumption in that town. The 
minister selected as his text, Proverbs XI, 26; "He that 
withholdeth his corn, the people shall curse him, but bless- 
ings shall be upon the head of him that selleth it." "As the 
ministers grew warmer in their exploration and application of 
the text, the money-seeking corn storer defiantly and un- 
regenerately sat up stiff and unmoved, until at last the 
preacher, provoked out of prudence and patience, roared out 
Colonel Ingraham! Colonel Ingraham! you know I mean you; 
why don't you hang down your head?" 1 


Those ministers who had agritultural experience found 


it of great benefit in the ministry. It provided an opportunity 


for him to learn the "crookedness of the human heart", and to 
discover remedies which often proved most effective. One 
minister being annoyed at the liberty with which his neighbors 
helped themselves to the fruit of his orchard, decided that the 


time had arrived when he must speak of it. He, therefore 


1 Earle, Alice M., The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 313 
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announced from the pulpit that the "yellow sweet apples in the 
northeast corner of his orchard would be ripe on next Wednesday 
The individuals in the habit of picking his apples were re- 
quested to wait until that date ere they gathered them." 1 It 
is said that the minister had no further difficulty. 

The early Puritan congregation had utmost respect 
for their pastors and deemed it a sin not to maintain an 
attitude of mediation throughout the entire service or to 
leave before the lengthy service was concluded. However, in 
one parish the custom prevailed of persons who lived a distance 
leaving before the sermon ended. A minister of a neighboring 
parish preached there one Sunday and decided to teach them a 
lesson. He “announced that he would preach the first part of 
his sermon to the sinners and the latter part to the saints, 
and that the sinners would of course all leave as soon as their 
portion had been delivered." 2 Not one person left until the 
service was finished. 

At the conclusion of the sermon, the teacher delivered 
a short prayer and another psalm was sung. Sometimes baptism 
followed this service, the children being presented within 
seven days of their birth. Once a month the communion service, 
very simple and conforming to the words of the New Testament, 
was administered in connection with the morning services. 

There was an intermission at the close of morning 
service before the second service which usually started at two 


o'clock. This service commenced with a prayer, followed by the 


~ |l Child, Frank S., The Colonial | 


2 Earle, Alice M., The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 83 
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singing of a psalm, Then the minister who had preached in the 
morning, expounded the chapter in the afternoon, and the one who 
had expounded in the morning, preached in the afternoon. At the 
conclusion of the sermon, another psalm was sung. 
Then one of the deacons arose and said, "Brethen of 


the congregation, now there is time left for contribution. 


Wherefore, as God hath prospered you, freely offer." 1 With 
this, the people began to take their offering to the deacon's 
seat and if it was money they placed it in a box and if other 
articles laid it before the deacons and then returned to their 
seats. 

Next, followed the admission of members to the church 
and matters of offense were heard. The service concluded with 
the singing of a psalm and a prayer and blessing by the pastor. 

In addition to preaching on Sunday, the Sec wbnieg 
preached every Thursday at lecture. Cotton Mather related that 
John Cotton, in addition to this, preached three times a week, 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings and Saturday afternoon. 

In fact, the minister's week days, sometimes proved 
more arduous than his Sundays. Several afternoons a week, he 
visited families. It was customary for him to send notice of 
his coming so that the children and any servants that there 
might be, would be ready for catechizing. He was often visited 


at his home for advice and he "set apart one day in the week 


for cases of conscience ranging from most fine-drawn self-tor- 


mentings up to most unnatural secret crimes." Often he attended 


-/|1 Byington, Ezra H., The Puritan in England and New England p. |155 
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meetings in the neighboring towns. Moreover these zealous 
ministers spent whole days in fasting and meditation. Cotton 
Mather "thought himself starved" unless he fasted once a month 
at the least. 1 

In spite of the fact that the Puritan ministers were 
influential personages in the community, they were not per- 
mitted to perform the marriage ceremony. This was a civil 
matter, therefore the ceremony ies performed by a magistrate. 
It is curious to note that weddings were not used in Puritan 
days because they savored of Catholicism. 

At funerals the Puritan minister never offered a 
prayer, as this too, tended toward the practices of the church 
of Rome. The following is a description of a funeral, "nothing 


was used at burials, nor any funeral sermon made but all the 


neighborhood, or a good company of them came together, by the 
tolling of the bell, and carried the dead solemnly to his 
grave, and then stood by him while he was buried." Ministers 
were usually present but took no part. 

The first instance which is recorded of a prayer at a 
funeral was at the funeral of Reverend William Adams of Roxbury 
in 1685. Judge Sewall noted in his diary that "Mr. Wilson, the 
minister at Medfield, prayed with the company before they went 
to the grave." 2 

Puritan ministers were strongly opposed to the 
observance of the ancient Christian fasts and festivals. They 


allowed for no regularly recurring holy-days, except the 


- |1 Atlantic Monthly, September 1863 Vol. XII The Puritan Minister 


2 Byington, Ezra H., The Puritans in England and New England p.| 165 
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Sabbath. Yet being deeply religious people, they felt the 


necessity of such days. They solved the protiem by designating 
at the season of planting, days of Fasting and Prayer. At the 


harvest season a Day of Thanksgiving was appointed. 


The election sermon was still another of the ministerial 
duties of the Puritan divine. The one preached by John Daven- 
port at the "Election of the Governor at Boston in New England 
May 19, 1669, “illustrates the type of election sermon preached 
in Puritan days. 

First, Davenport set forth the gquelifications which he 
deemed necessary for rulers. "Justice and the fear of God, 
must be conjoyned by God's Ordinance in Rulers over men, if 
they would have his presence, assistance and blessing with them 
in their public administrations." 1 

Second, he advised the freemen as to their behavior. 
"You must submit to their authority, and perform all duties to 
them, whom you have chosen to be your Rulers, whether they be 
good or bad, by virtue of their Relation between them and you. 
If men unjust, and that fear not God, be chosen Rulers of the 
Commonwealth, all the people are in danger of being punished 
by the wrath of God for the sins of the Rulers; Bad men being 
in public peace, will give bad council to corrupt Religion," 2 

Third, he charged the rulers with their new respon- 
sibility and then he gave them advise as to the manner in which 


to conduct the affairs of state. "Se wise ye Rulers, and con- 


sider, that your life and all our Good; your Prosperity and 


Davenport, Jo f., A Sermon Preached at Election of the 
Governor at Boston in New England May 19 
L669; pe J 
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Protection lies not in this or that Politick design, or what- 
ever else under the Sun but alone in God's gracious presence 
with you. Oh! provoke him not to depart from us but seek the 
continuance of his presence with us, and fix your thoughts on 
the things which tend to assure God's special providential 


Presence with us. 


"Provide for the Protection, Encouragement, and 
Liberty of all those whom God owneth to be his People, that 
fear him; take care that they be not trodden under foot, nor 
swallowed, nor exposed to the rage and contempt of men; only 
for those that walk orderly, and peaceably, not offensively 
to one or other, or to church of God; though they differ from 
others in their apprehensions and persuasions, though mis- 
guided; yet are willing to receive Light in God's way and time; 
These are to God as the Apple of the Eye and let their Safety 
be also to you. Be not ready to receive ill reports against 
them. 

"Take heed and beware that you deprive not any in- 
stituted Christian church, walking according to Gospel Rules, 
of the Power and Privileges which Christ hath purchased for them 
by his precious blood and given unto them. God calls Civil 
Rulers to protect and preserve such churches; if he hath given 
them liberty, and you subject them to bondage; if he hath given 


them in their proper concerfents within themselves, and you 


countenance and uphold others to exer@se power over the Sie sce 2 


in such things to whom Christ never gave such power} you will 
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have a sad reckoning. Avoid carefully imposing upon the 


churches anything that Christ hath not put upon them." 1 


1 Davenport, John, A Sermon Preached at Election of the 
overnment a oston in New England, 
ay 3 ° pe 


Chapter III Home Life 


A study of the minister's home life discloses quite 
a different side of the nature of the early ruritan parson, 
than does a study of his ministerial duties. Thus, the purpose 
of this chapter is to inquire into his home life, to discover 
some of his economic problems, and to learn of his wife and his 
family. This chapter deals not with his ministerial duties 
but rather with the intricacies of his personal life and of 
his home and family. From this picture it is discovered, that 
the Puritan minister in many ways differed but slightly from 
the members of his congregation and that he faced the same 
aifficulties in making a living as they. 

The home of the Puritan minister resembled in its 
general appearance the houses of all the other early inhabitants 
It was a simple structure with the well-sweep outside, and 
with cultivated fields about it. 

The parson seems to have relied upon vegetables and 
wild berries and nuts to supply his table, since each minister 
reised at least a few vegetables. This was true, seems to be 
proved by the following story. One minister, who was prevented 
by illness from planting his garden, complained that if it had 
not been for a few rare gifts of vegetables from his parishion- 
ers, his family would have had no green thing all summer, with 


the exception of "messes of dandelion greens" which he had dug 


by the roadside and occasional wild berries and mushrooms, 1 


1 Earle, Alice M., The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 307 


The pastors of seaboard and riverside parishes set 
nets, and caught fish with which to feed their families. They 
set snares and traps and caught birds, squirrels and hares 
which they used to replenish their bables, while skins of the 
rabbits and squirrels were fashioned by the parsons! wives into 
fur caps for their husbands and children. 

In winter, the parson's family fared even worse. One 
minister said that he had nothing but mush and milk and 
occasional "crackerjohnny cakes" all winter. During the winter 
he had tasted meat only at funerals and an ordination-supper.1l 

Economy was ever the by-word of the parsonage. The 
minister and his family wore homespun and patched clothing, 
which his wife had spun, woven, out and made. She knitted 
woollen stockings and mittens by the score. Unfortunately she 
could not make shoes which meant a serious drain on the 
clerical purse. One minister declared that if his family could 
have gone barefoot, he would have died a rich man. 

Large quantities of bayberries were gathered from the 
roadsides and pastures by the whole family. From these, the 
thrifty wife made scores of candles for winter use by filling 
and refilling her molds or dipping the candles again and again 
until large enough for use. The parsonage kitchen was filled 
with spicy fragrance on early winter evenings when the green 
bayberry tallow candles were lighted. To be economical, they 
blew them out during the long family prayers. 


In some parsonages where candles could not be afforded 


1 Earle, Alice M., The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 337 


the flickering fire-light served as illumination. By its light 
the wife knitted, the children ciphered and studied and the 
minister wrote his sermon. 

Since paper was taxed it was very high in price and 
ministers could scarcely afford to buy it. They brought their 
sermon paper by the pound. Because he must always have an eye 
for economy, the first draft of his sermon was often written on 
wrapping paper or the backs of used envelopes. Later the sermon 
was copied into the sermon book. 

Minister's families were usually large. "Peter 
Bulkly had fifteen children; Peter Hobart, eleven; President 
Chauncey, eight; Increase Mather, ten; Samuel Danforth, twelve; 
John Higginson, nine; and Cotton Mather, fifteen. 1 

Such a condition must have had a very favorable effect 
upon the intellectual standards of the day and raised them con- 
siderably. The parson's children had the use of his books and 
were guided by his studious example. 

The results of their opportunities are seen in the 
professions chosen by their sons. Four sons of John Eliot 
studied theology. Two of Cotton's sons and two of Hooker's 
became parsons. Thomas Shepard reared four parsons, as did 
Peter Bulkly. 

There was such a bent toward the ministry in some 
families that it resulted in what might be called the "parson 
caste", Fathers, sons, grandsons, and their ministerial 


associates formed a prominent cultural and influential class 


| 5 


/1 Child, Frank S., The Colonial Parson of New England. p. 175 
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in the state. 
The matter of remuneration is a very interesting 
phase of the minister's life. Even before the colonists of 


Massachusetts Bay set forth on their journey an agreement was 


made with Mr. Higginson, the minister for his maintenance. This 


was signed April 8, 1629. There were ten provisions. First, 


£30 in money were to be paid to him for the purpose of fitting 


him with apparel and the necessities of the voyage. Second, 


$10 more were given him to provide himself with books. MThird, 


beginning with his arrival in New England £50 were to be paid 


him yearly for three years. Fourth, during the three years, 
the company were to provide him and his family, with the 
necessities of diet, housing and firewood, were to transport 
him to New England and at the end of three years if he did not 


desire to stay longer, the company were to pay for his passage 


back to England. 


Fifth, a house was to be built for him and 


lands allotted to him which were for his use as long as he 


continued in the ministry. After his death or removal, 


they 


were for the use of succeeding ministers. Sixth, at the ex- 


piration of the three years, a hundred acres of land were to 


be assigned to him and his heirs forever. Seventh, in case 


he died while in New England the company were to care for his 


widow during her widowhood and his children as long as they 


remained in the planation. Eighth, he was to be given the 
milk of two cows and half of the increase of calves during the 


three years. 


Ninth, he had the privilege of carrying with him 
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the three years. Tenth, in case he remained seven years 


another hundred acres of land were allotted him ana his for- 


ti 


ever. 


As the colony became more settled, the salaries of 


ministers were slightly larger but only slightly. They 


averaged about f60 or £70 yearly and might have proved a 


suitable support if they had always been received. As a 


remedy for such a condition the First Court of Massachusetts 


in 1650 passed a law stipulating f20 or £350 according to the 


wealth of the community, as the minister's annual salary and 


made it a public charge. 2 
The minister was not only paid in money but more 
often in commodities, such as corn, or sometimes in labor. 
Whatever method was used, the inhabitants were assessed a 
fixed amount according to the amount of land which they owned 
and cultivated. Whatever they had they gave to the parson as 
pay, meal, maize, Udenis cider, lumber, merchantable pork, 
apples, pumpkins. 3 As a part of his yearly stipend, a 


inister on Cape Cod received from each parishioner two hundred 


fish with which to fertilize his sandy corn-field. The court 


at Plymouth proposed that if any whales were cast up on the 


shore some part of every such fish be given to the minister. 


lthough the assessments were called voluntary contributions, 


if anyone refused to contribute, he was taxed. In case he 


refused to pay his church tax he could be fined, imprisoned or 


pilloried. 4 


~(L Young, Alexander Chronicles of First Planters of Colony of 


Massachusetts Bay 165-1656 p. cO9-c<1lU 
2,5,4, Earle, Alice M. The Sabbath in Puritan New England 
pe cc, 299, 295 
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In the year 1654 a law appeared on the statute books 
in regard to the maintenance of ministers. It placed the re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of ministers in the County 
Court of every shire and gave them the power to issue warrants 
for assessments. 1 

An act passed in 1657 would seem to indicate that the 
earlier act had proved a failure and that people were being 
lax in the support of their ministers. This act provided for 
committees in the counties which were to study the complaints 


which had been made concerning the suffering of the ministers. 


The committees reported in the autumn of the same 
year and it was decided to send the returns to the courts of th 
respective counties. The courts were authorized to supply 
ministers where they were lacking and devise a means for the 
maintenance of those already there. In case of failure to 
find a means of maintenance, the County Courts were to report 
to the General Court. 2 

In addition to his pay, the minister was considered 
when the new town settlements were being laid out and he was 
given some of the best town lots. In some towns these lands 
were set aside as "ministry lands". It was also the custom 
to build the minister a house immediately and to its constructi 
the whole town contributed. Some people gave work, some, 
the use of the horse or ox-team, some boards, some stones or 
brick, some logs, others nails, and a few, though only a few, 


| money. At the house-raising a good dinner was provided, which 


“1 = Massachusetts Bay Colony Records Vol. IV part I p. 286,314 
2 Massachusetts Bay Colony Records Vol. IV part I p. 286,314 
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included plenty of liquor. There were sometimes cases of men 


who rebelled against being forced to work on the minister's 
house. Thus fines were common for such offences as refusing 


to dig the minister's cellar, for neglecting to send the 


minister's nails or refusing to contribute clap-boards. Free 


pasturage was allowed for the minister's horse, which was usually 
the village burial ground. Still another source of income, 

was the "stranger's money" which was the money contributed by 
vidi tors who chanced to attend the service. 

Ministers too were recipients of many gifts. In New- 
bury the first salmon caught each year in the weir was given to 
the parson. Then, too, the minister's wood was usually 
supplied for him, each male church member giving him a load 
and delivering it at the door of the parsonage. 

In spite of the many provisions of the community for 
the welfare of their clergy and their copious gifts, many min- 


isters found it necessary to follow some money-making vocation 


on week-days. Many took into their families young men who 
wished to be taught, or fitted for college. One minister is 
said to have educated over three hundred young ruritans in his 


own household, Other parsons learned to draw up wills and 


other legal documents and thus became on a small scale the 


lawyers of the towns. Still others studied medicine, buying 


up a small stock of drugs which they retailed with advice to 
their parishioners. The trades of carpenters, rope-makers, 


millers and cobblers claimed still others. Many became 
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farmers on week-days. 1 

Ministers were often charged with engaging in their 
week-day vacations, at the expense of their ministerial duties. 
One minister is supposed to have written all of his sermons 
during the winter months from December to April and to have 
spent the remainder of the year in farming. 

One minister who reproved for his worldliness in 


amassing a large enough fortune to buy a good farm gave the 


following answer to his complaining congregation, "I have 


obtained the money to buy this farm by neglecting to follow 
the maxim, to 'mind my own business'. My business was to study 
the word of God and attend to my parish duties and preach good 
sermon@. All this I acknowledge I have not done, for I have 
been meddling in your business. That was to support me and my 
family: that you have not done. But remember this: while I 
have performed your duties, you have not done mine, so I think 
you cannot complain," 2 

It was a popular belief in Puritan New England that a 
girl was well married if she married a minister. People were 
highly complimented if the young parson came to court the 
daughter of the family. Since the minister was the chief man 
of the parish it was natural that his wife should be a social 
leader. Thus there were not a few young women who would endure 
poverty in order to become mistress of the parsonage. 

And yet, there were still other attractions. No 


public or private event occuned in the community which did not 


1 Child, Frank §., The Colonial Parson p. 65 
2 Earle, Alice M., The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 309 
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immediately become the knowledge of the parsonage. Then too 
the minister's home was the center of the better and finer 
aspects of life. The minister possessed a small library, 
usually the only one in the community and an atmosphere of 
refinement characterized his home. If there was one family 
which was discussed by the general public and subjected to the 
watchful care of the community it was the minister's. While 
such oversight might on occasions have proved objectionable, 
the ministers regarded it as an honor to be worth such ex- 
traordinary consideration. By no means least among the 
attractions was that of the ministers themselves, They are 
described as “rugged, hearty individuals; thoroughly educated; 
disciplined into a fair command of circumstances; possessed of 
many virtues which made manhood genuine and esteemable; withal 
consecrated to the supreme tasks of a religious ministry." 1 
Can it be wondered that such qualities attracted the young 
Puritan maidens? 

It is curious to observe the type of maiden these 
Puritan ministers chose for their brides. Although it might be 
supposed that the young ladies who paid strictest attention to 
the sermon and interested themselves in the work of the parish, 
would have been the favorites of the young ministers, this 
seems not to have been the case, 

One authority states that while many of the young 
students lived in the homes of some of the ministers and were 


serving their apprenticeship periods before they obtained 


1 Childs, Frank §., The Colonial Parson p. 164 
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parishes of their own, they took a course in love as well as 

in theology. The result was that parson's daughters often 
became the brides of young theologues. Three of Thomas Hooker's 
daughters married parsons. What could be more natural, than 
that girls who were reared in the atmosphere of the parsonage, 
and knowing the ins and outs of the minister's life should be 
attracted to the position of mistress of the minister's home? 

For the young minister to select such a finely trained 
wife was a decided adv:ntage to him. In many instances she 
possessed a greater knowledge of the difficulties of the 
parsonage than did the mimister himself. She furnished her 
husband with a wealth of experience which often proved most 
helpful to him. 

It is well known that the minister's life in the earlj 
period was far from easy and if the minister's lot was a hard 
one, doubly hard was his wife's, Yet these women were courage- 
ous and often the Puritan divine owed his success to his wife. 
The following is said of Mrs. Cotton: "His worthy companion 
was of a great assistance to him in his ministry, in many 
respects; but especially in this, that she greatly promoted 
his usefulness among those of her own sex." 1 The women of 
the congregation confided in her their religious beliefs and 
their spiritual difficulties. By keeping her husband informed 
as to their needs, he was able more effectively to perform 
his ministerial duties, 


John Eliot seems also to have had a wife who was a 
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particularly capable woman. Besides being an efficient house- 

wife, she had a knowledge of medicine and thus was able to 

prescribe useful remedies to the sick. 
Cotton Mather relates an incident which emphasizes 


well Mistress Eliot's ability in the field of medicine. John 


Eliot, in one of his sermons displeased one of his parishoners. 


Immediately the man seized the opportunity to abuse Eliot both 
with words and writing. It happened not long afterwards that 
this man received a dangerous wound. Eliot's first act was to 
send his wife to care for the man, for which services Mrs. 
Eliot's refused rewards. When the man was well and came to 
thank Eliot's wife, the generous mistress of the parsonage in- 


sisted that he remain for a meal with them. 1 


i tg ee SEY 


i Mather, Cot ton Magnalic Christi Americana Vol. L p. 490 


Chapter IV Influence on Society 


Puritan ministers were influential as initiators of 


the religious faith of the colony. The beliefs of the clergy 
formed the basis of the religion of Massachusetts Bay. It was 
this religion which the Puritan divine, on every occasion, 
instilled into the minds and hearts of the people by means of 
fiery sermons. The rulers of the colony believed that in 
establishing the colony they were working with God. They felt 
that God had assigned them the duty of governing this large 
group of frail souls who were rendered more susceptable to sin 
because of the roughness of pioneer life, the presence of wild 
Indians and associations with reckless adventurers and traders. 
Unless those in authority ruled wisely and well the territory 
held in trust for God would be surrendered to Satan. 

Cotton Mather had as the core of his Christianity the 
belief in original sin. The Puritans assumed that "every man 
in his natural state, that is, before he had been converted to 
the brand of Protestantism fathered by Calvin, was a sink of 
iniquity." 1 

Ministers used frank language. They did not hesitate 
to air in their sermons, vices whi ch now would be regarded too 
hideous to mention. They were zealous in their efforts to 
destroy every form of evil but they were not in the least 
desirous of expunging the description of evil from books, 


sermons, conversations or their thoughts. 


1 Boas, Ralph and Louise: Cotton Mather, Keeper of the 
Puritan Conscience p. 165 
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every limb of his body, and every piece of his soul, iis. fuLt 


Thomas Shepard preached thus: "Every natural man and 


woman is born full of all sin, as full as a toad is of poison, 


as full as ever his skin can hold; mind, will, eyes, 


mouth, 


of sin ....eeeee0e thy mind is a nest of all the foul opinions, 
heresies, that ever were vented by any man; thy heart is 4 

foul sink of all atheism, sodomy, blasphemy, murder, whoredom 
adultery, witchcraft, buggery; so that, if thou hast any good 


thing in thee, it is but as a drop of rose-water in a bowl of 


| poison; where fallen it is all corrupted." 1 


Life to the Puritans was a continual struggle between 
God and the devil for the possession of a mants soul. Seven- 
teenth century society believed that a man's soul was worth the 
struggle that had to be made to insure its salvation from 
eternal torment. 

To the Puritans, early baptism was essential, and 
delay was dangerous. Although heaven was the reward of only a 
few, the child through the ceremony of baptism was given a 
chance of Grace Everlasting. For the unbaptized, hell was 


almost certain. "The risk of pneumonia was less than that of 


hell; to die in the odor of sactity was better than to live 
unregenerate, Hence proud young fathers held their infants in 
the chilly meeting-house, the ice was cracked in the christen- 
ing bowl, and the babies! souls were given a chance,"2 

"The most important thing in the world was the soul 


of the individual, and the most important thing for that soul 


1 Boas, Ralph and Louise: Cotton Mather, Keeper of the Purt tar 
Conscience p. 165 
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was ultimate union with God. And that ultimate union could be 
secured, as far as mere man could hope to secure it, only 
through fasting, prayer, a complete faith, and a moral life."1 
Gotton Mather fasted some four hundred and fifty 
times. He believed that when he was fasting he was in direct 
communication with God. Before taking action it was his habit 
to secure God's permission. In this way everything which he 
desired to do was to the greater glory of God. Since he 


possessed God's approval, he reasoned that his enemies must be 


the enemies of God. Few men were pursued by the devil as was 
Cotton Mather. To him the "death of his wives and children 
were due to God's inserutable dispensations." 2 
Increase,Cotton's father, also believed that God was 
ever watching and waiting to punish him for neglecting to spend 


sufficient time in prayer and thanksgiving. Increase recorded 


in his diary: "There hath been much Health in my family for 
a long time; and God has spared the lives of all my children, 
but I have not been thankful and humble as I should have been 
and therefore God is righteous in afflicting me." Four days 
later he wrote, "This day Nathaniel is i111 again, iller than 
yesterday, to Try my Faith my submission to the will of @d."3 
Cotton Mather's diary is a record not so much of his 
activities as of his thoughts and of his private religious 
devotions. In it are the topics of his meditations, his 
resolutions, his fears and his desire to walk in close conmunio 


| with God. In 1681, when Cotton was eighteen he made the 


1 Boas, Ralph and Louise, Cotton Mather, Keeper of the Puritan 
Onscience. pe. 2d 
Ibimes, ps 259 S Diary of Increase Mather March 1675 
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resolves: 
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entry in his diary: 
"Resolutions as to my Walk with God. 
Lord! Thou that workest in me to will, help me to 


As to my Thoughts: 

1. To endeavor, that I will keep God and Christ, 
and Heaven much in my Thoughts. 

2. Ina special manner, to watch and pray, against 
lascivious Thoughts, ambitious Thoughts and wander- 
ing Thoughts. 

As to my Words: 

1. To be not of man¥ words, and when I do speak, 
to do it with deliberation. 

2e To remember my obligations to use my Tongue as 
the Lord's and not my own; and to discourse with 
such as come fairly in my way, about the Things of 
their everlasting Peace. 

Se Never to answer any weighty Question, without 
lifting up my Heart unto God, in a Request, that He 
would help me to give a right Answer. 

4. To speak Ill of no Men; except on a good Ground, 
and for a good End, 

5. Seldom to make a visit, without contriving what 
i: may, do for, God, in that, Visit. 

As to my daily Course of Duties: 


1. To pray at least thrice, for the most part 
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every day. 


2. To meditate once a Day; in the Meditation pro- 
ceeding after some such method as this; that there 
shall be two Parts of the Work, doctrinal and 


applicatory. The doctrinal to be dispatched in an 


answer to a question. The applicatory to flow from 
thence into examination, Expostulation, Resolution. 
Se To make a custom of propounding to myself these 
three Questions, every night before I sleep. 
What hath been the mercy of God unto me in the Day 
past? 
What has been my carriage before God, in the Day past? 
If I die this night is my immortal Spirit safe? 
4. To lead a Life of heavenly Ejaculations. 

5e To be diligent in observing and recording of 
illustrious Providence. 
But in all, to be continually going unto the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the only Physician, and Redeemer of 


my Soul. 


Lord! Thouthat workest in me to do, help me to per- 
form. Penned by Cotton Mather; a feeble and worthless, 


yet (Lord! by thy Grace!) desirous to approve himself 


a sincere and faithful servant of Jesus Christ. The 


Lord knows, how miserably defective I have been, in 


the performing of what I have thus resolved. But my 


defects have been the matter of my continual Reflections 
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and Abasements before Him?1 
Cotton Mather was continually finding occasions 

which necessitated days devoted to fasting and prayer. The 
reasons which he assigned for one particular day of fasting and 
prayer when he was eighteen years of age, testify to the hours 
which he must have spent in thought and meditation. 

1. “My old iniquities might have made me walk softly in 

the Bitterness of my Soul, all the Days of my Life. Oh, 

I was never enough humble for them. 

2. My late infirmities have been very grievous, my proud, 

my wanton, my slothful Heart, fearfully testifies against 

me. 


5. The Lord has been so provoked, as to withdraw the 


Light of his Countenance from me, and leave me in a con- 
. dition of heavy Darkness. 
4. I am as unprofitable a Creature, as almost any I know 
in the World. 
5. Times of Trouble are coming. 
For these Causes, I devoted the Day unto the Lord; 
that I might abase myself before Him, and implore His Blessings 


in all Respects, upon me."2 


| The hours which Cotton Mather devoted to meditation 
| seem to have been used in recalling his many failings. In 

July 1681, he wrote in his diary: "The sight of my multiplied 
Failings in every Capacity this Day filled me with Disquietment 


and Indignation. There are two things that made me very 


[1 Diary of Cotton Mather pp. 3-5 
2 Diary of Cotton Mather p. 12 
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melancholy. First, the strange unaffectedness of my Heart, 
when thinking and speaking about the Things of God. Methinks, 
I am but a Parrot in Religion. Secondly, my Idleness, my 
Listlessness, my grievous mispence of my precious and golden 
Hours. The Lord help me to address my merciful High priest fer 
help against the Plagues, that are thus upon me." 1 
It was not only Cotton Mather's reflections on his 
failings which caused him to sink into despair but his habit 
of interpreting everything which he heard as being particularly 
apt for him. A sermon preached by Increase Mather on the Sin 
of Pride was sufficient to cause his son to reflect on his own 
proud thoughts. Cotton became distressed lest unreasonable 
rride should cause the wrath of God to fall upon Him. He be- 
eame fearful to such a degree that he resolved "that before the 
week was out I would set apart a Day, to humble myself before 
| God, for the Pride of my own Heart, and entreat that by His 
Grace, I may be delivered from that Sin, and from the dreadful 
Wrath whereto I had been by that sin exposed." 2 
Death was an important factor to be redoned with in 
Puritan religion. It was a part of the Puritan child's education 
to be acquainted with death. Young children were told frequently 
that they might at any moment be snatched from life, hurled 
into the presence of God, and made to answer for their lives. 
When two of Cotton Mather's children were scorched with Gun- 
powder he took occasion to talk with them about the "Danger 


of Eternal Burnings." 


|l Diary of Cotton Mather p. 22 
2 Diary of Cotton Mather p. 15 
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Fathers of all classes of society felt it was their 
duty to speak frequently to their children regarding death. One 
worldly man spoke to his ten-year old son thus: "Richard Dumer, 
a flourishing youth of nine years old, dies of the Small Pocks. 


I tell Sam of it and what need he had to prepare for Death, and 


therefore to endeavor really to pray when he said over the 
Lord's Prayer; He seemed not much to mind, eating an Apple; 
but when he came to say, Our Father, he burst out into a bitter 
cry and when I asked what was the matter and he could speak, he 
burst out in a bitter cry and said he was afraid he should die. 
I prayed with him, and read the Soriptures comforting against 
Death." 1 

As a boy, Cotton was constantly watching for the 
angel of death. At the beginning of each year, he recorded in 
his diary, his belief that this was to be his last on earth. 
He was certain that he would die young and “the end of each 
year found him amazed at his continued residence on earth."2 
Cotton awaited the death of his father when Increase was still 
an active man and comparatively young. When Increase reached 
his seventieth year, Cotton prayed with and for him frequently 
so as to prepare him for death. In spite of his son's early 
preparations Increase lived to the age of eighty-four dying only 


five years before Cotton. 


1 Boas, Ralph and Louise: Cotton Mather, Keeper of the Puritan) 
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Much has been written concerning the minister's re- 
lation to the state. All the authorities agree that the 
position of the Puritan minister was an important one but there 
is varying opinion as to the amount of influence he possessed. 
Did he have power, or did he have influence? Some authors 
attribute power to him, others influence, One author says, "The 
control of the clergy was well-nigh supreme over the legislature 
the courts and the people." 1 Another author draws an entirely 
different conclusion."The clergy in the colony never direct 
authority over civil matters, either by law or by custom."2 

It was natural that the influence of the Puritan 
minister should have been very real in Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, because the type of government was theocracy and the 
Bible served as the guide. The minister was the best man versed 
in the Scripture and so he was often consulted for an inter- 
pretation of God's Word, 

Civil and religious matters were very closely related. 
Town-meetings were held in the meeting-house and were often 
called in connection with the Thursday evening lecture, since 
the same men attended both functions. Nathaniel Ward, the 
minister at Ipswich, prepared for Massachusetts "The Body of 
Liberties" which was the earliest written code of the colony. 

It was adopted by the General Court in 1641. In drawing these 
up, Ward endeavored to conform to the Mosaic code whenever it 


was possible, 


e! Howe, Daniel W., The Puritan Republic of Massachusetts Ba 
in New England p. 209 


2 Publications of Colonia ociety of Massachusetts Vol. X Pe PF 
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In 1634, John Gotton preached to the deputies just 


before they elected the officers who were to conduct the 


affairs of the colony. This set the fashion of election ser- 


mons. It soon became the custom for the men to assemble and 
for the minister to give them their instructions. The Reverend 
Mr. Wilson in order to reach a large and interested throng of 
listeners, climbed into a tree and delivered an election ser- 
mon. 1 

In the same year on an occasion when John Cotton 


preached at the request of the General Court, he successfully 


defended the veto power of the magistrates against the opposition 
of the representations of the Massachusetts towns. 

Since civil and ecclesiastical matters were so clearl 
related it was natural that there should have been a chose bond 
between the magistrates and the ministers. As Ellis says, the 
ministers were consulted "on slight as well as serious questions" 
and their influence was "simply explanatory and advisory." 2 
Care was taken that their influence should be advisory, for they 
were not allowed to hold legislative or civil offices. 3 

The advice of these ecclesiastical authorities was 
sometimes accepted but on occasions it was rejected. On 
February 27, 1632, the court levied a tax on Watertown. The 
pastor advised the people to resist, but the advice was over- 


ruled and the tax was paid. In the autumn of 1632 a difference 


between the Governor and the Deputy was settled by the elders. 


In February 1655, three of the elders, the Governor and four 


2 Ellis, icone B. "th e S Puritans can a aad R: Rule in Hie Colony of adc: p. 1922 
5 Publication of Colonta oclety or Massachusetts Vol. X p. IG 
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magistrates went to Nantasket to confer as to the building of 
a fort. "September 27, 1633 the Governor and assistants called 
all the elders to consider where John Cotton should settle. 
Januery 7, 16354 the Governor and magistrates asked for the 
views of the elders on the denial of Roger Williams of the 
validity of their Patent. July 19, 1634 the elders and 
magistrates of Massachusetts and Plymouth conferred as to the 
rights of trade at Kennebec. In August 1654, several of the 
ministers took part in a discussion of the fort on Castile 
Island. "In February 1634, the elders were summoned to advise 
the magistrates as to what should be done under the apprehensio 
lest a General-Governor should be sent to the colonies. The 
advice founded on their Patent, was that he should not be 
received.” 1 

Irrease Mather had very definite ideas as regards the 
minister's relation to the state. He believed it was his 
function to preach and state the case of religion but not to 
dictate or control. The following is a quotation from a 
sermon in which he made his position clear, "For a minister of 
Christ to be a Merchant and entangle himself with the affairs 
of this life, against the express charge of the Holy Ghost; 
or for them to be Gospel Lawyers, to handle the Code instead of 
the Bible, and study the Statutes of the Land instead of the 
Statutes of Heaven; for them to avpear as Advocates, and plead 
causes in Civil Courts of Judicature; it is very uncomely."2 


Not even this vigorous sermon was sufficient reason to prevent 


> id “Sp iay 193 


2 Murdock, Kenneth B., Increase Mather p. 134 


45 
him from becoming entangled in politics in 1683. 

By this date England had become dangerously hostile tc 
the Massachusetts Charter. The Colonial Agents had been de- 
feated in their struggle with the Stuart's imperial policy. 
Delay was no longer possible. Action was necessary. Increase 
Mather prominent in the college and in church councils, in- 
fluential in his Boston church acquainted abroad and well 
known as a writer, was the mam above all others, prepared to 
defend New England. "Silence in such times would have been 
for him treachery to his faith." 

Increase Mather soon found an opportunity for action. 
In October 1683, a "quo Warranto against the Charter and 
Government " of Massachusetts, was issued. The "Quo Warranto” 
together with a royal"declaration" "promising that, if the 
colony would make full submission to his will, the king would 
simply regulate and alter the charter, as seemed best to him."1 

The Governor, Simon Bradstreet and the assistants, 
because of political interests, voted to answer in accordance 
with the king's pleasure. The deputies who represented the 
outlying towns opposed the vote because they were less int erest 
ed in trade and more interested in preserving the established 
order. In Boston, the freemen met to see if they could break 
the deadlock. 

Although the freemen were all church members and 
realized the necessity of keeping the charter for the success 


of Congregationalism, there were among them many men who were 


-iI-Murdock, Kenneth B: Increase Mather pe 152 
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anxious to do nothing which would upset trade relations between 
the colony and the mother country. It was a heterogeneous 
group that gathered in the Townhouse on January 21, 1684. They 
were not all willing to do the bidding of the clergy. There 
were merchants with English interests as well as men for whom 
the world began and ended in Boston. The king's "Declaration" 
was read, as was Mather's "Elaborate Answer to it” in which he 
said, "they would act neither the part of 'Good Christians! nor 
of "True Englishmen', if by any act of their they should be 
accessory to the plot then managing to produce a 'General 
Shipwreck of Liberties'", At the request of the deputies, 
Increase Mather made a speech which because of his fame, his 
audience listened to with respect. 

The following is Mather's own record of the event. 
"T made a short speech to the freemen in these words: ‘as the 
question is now stated, (viz. whether you will make a full 
submission and entire resignation of the charter, and privilege 
of it to his majesty's pleasure), we shall sin against God 
if we vote an affirmative to it. The scripture teaches us 
otherwise ....e.eeee. nor would it be wisdom in us to comply . 
We know that David made a wise choice when he chose to fall int 
the hands of God rather than into the hands of men. If we 
make a submission and entire resignation, we fall into the hands 
of men immediately. But if we do it not, we keep ourselves 
in the hands of God, and trust ourselves with his providence. 


And who knows what God may do for us? Moreover, there are 
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examples before our eyes, the consideration whereof shall be of 
weight with us. Our brethern hard by; what have they gained 
by their readiness to submit and comply? Who, if they had 
abode by their liberties longer would not have been miserable 
so soon. And we hear from London, that when it came to, the 
loyal citizens would not make a full submission and entire 
resignation to pleasure, lest haply, their posterity should 
curse them. And shall we do it then? I hope there is not one 
freeman in Boston that will dare to be guilty of so great a 
sin."1 

One man angered by the speech, rose and left the hall 
The rest shouted, "We thank you, sir! The question was put and 
carried without even one dissenting vote. 

Cotton Mather seems to have played a much less im- 
portant part in the political life of the period than did his 
father. The facts seem to bear out the conclusion that Cotton 
was overshadowed throughout his entire life by his very brillia 
father. That Cotton did not participate in the politics of his 
time is proved by his diary in which there are not more than 
six references to political activities, In June 1711, he wrote 
"T would do my part in presenting to our General Assembly, a 
Memorial, proposing three Things of common concernment and 
Benefit. First, That the Grants of new Precincts, might be 
limited unto such numbers of Inhabitants, as may be Capable 
of supporting the evangelical ministry; and inclined and re- 


solved to do it, comfortably. Secondly, that the prudent 


1 Murdock, Kenneth B. Increase Mather, pp. 155-154 
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Projection formerly offered, and in some Towns already practised, 
may be now enforced upon all; To cast the Tax for the Salary 
of the ministry, into one Bundle with what is made for the 
other Towncharges. Thirdly, That the care of our pagonizing 
Plantations may be revived. 

Among the Commissioners of the Indian-affairs, there 
are diverse good Things to be quickly set on; foot. I also sti 
up such of the Representatives, as I am acquainted withal, to 
forward on the General Assembly many good Things, for the Wel- 
fare of the Province. Especially the three Things proposed in 
the former Paragraph." 1 

In June 1713, Cotton Mather made a further entry in 
regard to his relation with the government. "1 have now also 
a further epportunity to do Good. I take my week in going 
every morning to the Governor and Council at the council- 


chamber, for daily prayers. I would exceedingly fill my 


prayers with the most suitable and impressive Passages and such 
as may quicken and assist the Government, unto the doing of 
abundance of Good." 2 

Three years later in June 1716 he recorded a visit to 
the General Assembly. "The General Assembly are now sitting. 
I would imorove the Opportunity, to deliver in their Hearing, 
a Discourse about the due Improvement of advantages for good; 
and especially insist on two Articles; the Advantages which our 
People in general have, to be the best People in the World; and 
the Advantages that men in public Stations have to be public 


1 Diary of Cotton Mather Part II p. 78 
2 Ibid., p. 211-212 
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Blessings." 1 

Cotton Mather appears to have been politically active 
in November 1717 but he made only slight reference to it in his 
diary. "Some Representatives in our General Assembly must be 
talked unto." 2 

The Puritan clergy were important figures in the 
Salem witchcraft episode in 1692. The position of New England- 
ers in regard to witchcraft has sometimes been ascribed to 
their Puritan theology. This is a very serious error. "Our 
forefathers believed in witchcraft, not because they were 
Puritans, not because they were Colonials, not because they 
were New Englanders but because they were men of their own 
time and not of ours." 3 Witchcraft was not peculiar to any 
one country but had a history resching back to the dawn of time 

The Bible said, "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live." When John Cotton drew up “The Body of Liberties" in 
1641, he included a group of laws against witches wi ch he 
based upon the Scriptures. Since witches were in league 
with the devil, it was necessary for the ministers to be on 
their guard. It was the minister's duty to seek out and help 
convict the children of Satan, The Reverend Deodat Lawson 
early contributed to the @ ntroversy by a stirring sermon in 
Salem Village. Noyes, Hale, Parris all preahed sermons on the 
subject. Cotton Mather prayed that he might be "altogether 
delivered from Enchantments, that no Enchantment on my mind 
may hinder me from seeing or doing anything for the Glory of 


1 Riary. Wf AQtton Mathes, Part II p. 356 
2 Ihide,.p. 483 


5 Rreceedings.of the american Antiquarian Society, New Series 
Vol. XVIII p. 187 


God, or dispose me to anything wherat God may be displeased. 
The Reason of this Wish is, because I believe that a real and 
proper Enchantment, of the Divels, does blind, and move the 
minds of the most of men; even in instances of every sort. 

But I remember, that much fast as well as Prayer, is necessary 
to obtain a Rescue from Enchantment." 

This did not prevent him from believing that there 
were witches, that there was a devil and that the accused 
people were his agents. “The surest way to relieve the 
afflicted, to discourage the devil, and to glorify Gad was to 
exterminate the witches." 1 Throughout the trials he upheld 
the judges and busied himself with frequent visits to the 
accused. 

In June 1692, the governor and council requested the 
opinion of the ministers of Boston in regard to the witchcraft 
trials. Cotton Mather drew up the advice. They made clear the 
"need of a very critical and exquisite caution, lest by too 
much Credulity for things received only upon the Devil's 
authority there be a Door opened for a long Train of miserable 
consequences, and Satan get an advantage over US ....seee0” 
Specter evidence was not considered in itself sufficient 
"inasmuch as 'tis an undoubted and a notorious thing, that a 
Daemon may by God's permission appear even to ill purpose, 
in the shape of an innocent, yes, and a virtuous man."2 

Cotton Mather in writing to his friend John Richards, 


a judge of the Court of Oyer and Terminer begged him not to 


| 1 Boas, Ralph and Louise, Cotton Mather, Keeper of the Puritan 
Conscience pe ; 
>) \Thids, ps 116 seis ie RRC 


lay too much stress on specter evidence. 

Although the action of the Puritan clergy in regard 
to witchery may appear harsh to the modern reader is it quite 
fair to judge these representatives of the seventeenth century 
in the light of our twentieth century knowledge and experience? 
The Puritan ministers, although they were men of superior 
education, were at the same time children of their age, It was 
an age of witchcraft and they were quite naturally believers in 


it. 


In addition to their influence in regard to secular 
| matters, the ministers were also influential in determining the 
application for membership in the churches. While the minister 
could not admit anyone against the will of the congregation, 
neither could the congregation admit anyone over the objection 
of the minister. 

The Cambridge platform adopted in 1648, outlined a 
policy in regard to excommunication. If there was not time to 
bring excommunication proceedings against a man suspected of 
scandal, the pastor of the church was given the power to sus- 
pend the brother from the Lord's table. 

The influence of these early ministers appeared so 
very great to some historians, that titles have been attached 
to some of the ministers. Hooker has been spoken of as the 


"priest and king" of the Connecticut colony, John Cotton as 


"the unmitered pope of a pope-hating commonwealth. "For 


sixty years, according to Justin Winsor "Increase Mather well- 


nigh ruled in Boston, if not in the New England Theocracy."1 
Such power as these titles would imply, the Puritan 
divines never possessed. A more accurate description of their 
real influence can be found in the words of president Dwight. 
"Mhe real weight of clergyman in New England, particularly in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, consists wholly in their in- 
fluence, and influence derived from their office and their con- 


duct."2 


The scholarship of Purtian ministers is well illus- 


trated by a story of Thomas Parker of Newbury. Since his 


theological opinions were not approved by his fellow ministers, 
a group of them visited him and engaged in an argument. "They 
spoke in English and he replied in Latin. They took up the 
argument in Latin and he answered it in Greek. The continued 
it in Greek and he fled to Hebrew. They followed him into 
Hebrew and he clinched the matter in Arabaic. This was truly 
a clincher for them, since Arabaic was beyond their require- 
seen « 

John Cotton was called "a most universal scholar and 
a living system of the liberal arts and a walking library." 4 
Peter Bulkly was also an excellent scholar and like all the 
ministers of the age was interested in promoting education. He 
gave his library to Harvard College. The ministers as a class 
regarded the encouragement of learning as their religious 


obligation. Since their object was a good supply of well- 


educated native preachers, they employed all their efforts in 


/I- Howe, D. W., The Puritan Republic in Mass. Bay in New England p. 207 
@ Child, Frank S., The Colonial Parson p. 10 
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achieving their goal. Some ministers even engaged in the actua 
teaching. 

The common schools also interested the ministers, not 
only because the town and church were so intimately related, 
but also because the ministers insisted upon the education of 
the people. In many parishes the parson served on the school 
committee. There wére cases when the parson was also employed 
as the teacher. If it was impossible for a town to secure a 
school-master, they found in the parson a well-educated sub- 
stitute. Although the duty was often burdensome, the ministers 
were on occasion, pressed into service. 

Besides the minister's influence on the state, and his 
interest in education, he occupied a very important place in 
regard to the literature of his day. Literature in colonial 


days was usually narrow and meagre but that which existed usual 


“<j 


found its way into the Puritan minister's library. The ministers 
not only possessed books but they were for the most part author 
also, This was not because he was the only educated man among 
the people, but because he was literary minded. He had lived 
always in a literary atmosphere. In his writing he made con- 
stant use of the Bible and the classics. The latter he had 
become intimately acquainted with in the course of his university 
education. This explains the presence of copious quotations 
from Greek and Latin authors and from the scriptures, in their 
writing. 


Peter Bulkld@y bequeathed his library to Harvard 
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The following are the titles of a few of the books.1 


College. 


Analysin typica 


Aquinas in Joh. Evang. 


Basil Lat. 


Birgitt Revelationes Sanctae 


Britanniae Origo 


Conj Locj Comunes 


Comdenj descriptio Britanniae 


Cro Vspgensis 


Danacum de Antichto 


Dionysij opa 


Hrasmum in N.Test. 


Euthmium in Psalmos 


Flaccj Argo 


Hillarij Pict Opa 


Histor Eccless 


Jacobum Rege Angl. Contra. Magia. 


Lutheruin Genesin 


Minoritanum in Luca 


Pontificale 


Raltionale Divj 


Sacrj Canonis Expositionem 


Volatteranj Coment 


Reru Britannicaru 


Chronomicon Divinu 


1 Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
~ Vol. XV pp. 157-155 a 
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Their writings covered many subjects but that of 
theology claimed most attention. There was an enormous out- 
put of books on doctrine and metaphysics. "Increase Mather 
left behind him eighty-five publications. His son, Cotton 
Mather bequeathed three hundred eighty-five unto posterity. 
Cotton Mather probably would have never been able to write in 
such profusion had it not been for a message to visitors, 
inscribed over his study door. The words read "Be Short" 1 

Although the colonial parson's writing was 
ecclesiastical and contained explanations and illustrations of 
church policy, he sometimes ventured into rhyme. Nathaniel 
Ward, the author of "The Simple Cobbler of Agawam", attributed 
poetic writing "to nothing but t the flatuousness of our diet." 
Although the pioneer struggle and serious tasks did not lend 
themselves to the writing of peetry, and the Puritan chergy 
made one very important contribution to this phase of 
literature the "Bay Psalm Book." An admirable place to view 
their poetic ventures is the early graveyards. One author 
comments "that it would be hard to find a more congenial and 
more fitting place for it than the cemetéry."2 

Nor did the parsons confine themselves to theology anc 
poetry, the writing of history and adventure also claimed their 
attention. The history does not conform to present day stand- 
ards but is invaluable as a record of the early days. ‘These 
experiences and their vivid imaginations aided them in writing 


interesting adventure. 


* t Chine, Frank §., The Colonial Parson p. 94 
2 ibtd., pb. 99 
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Then, too, many of the early ministers kept diaries o 
journals. These have revealed a wealth of information regarding 
their own lives and the events of the colony. 

It was an unwritten law in colonial times that the 
minister should command the respect of the community. Failure 
to observe this law made a person liable for presentation in 
court. On December 27, 1643 Mr. Henrie Walton of Lynn was 
presented in the court of Essex County for saying that, "he 
had as leeve to hear a dogg barke as to heare Mr. Cobbett preach"1 
In July 1644, William Hewes and his son John were fined fifty 
shillings each William for calling those in the congregation 
who sing fools and his son for charging Mr. Cobbett with false- 
hood in his doctrine. 2 In august 1644, John Stone was fined 
fifty shillings in the Essex County Court "for scandalizing 
Mr. Blinman, charging him with false interpretation of the 
scriptures and for saying 'if an angel from Heaven should 
preach the same he would not believe it.'" 3 "Mr. Ambrose 
Martin, for calling the church covenant a stinking carreyon 
and human invention and saying he wondered at God's patience, 
feared it would end in the sharpe and said the ministers did 
dethrone Christ and set up themselves; he was fined ten shill- 
ings and counselled to go to Mr. Mather to be instructed by 
Him." Two Indian women were sentenced to be whipped for 
abusing Mr. Weld, one of the ministers." 4 

Since the unwritten law was having but little effect 


and to assure the respect of the minis ters in the years to come 


2 (lgiG., ws, 69 te 
3 Ibid., De 70 


4 Howe, D. W., The Puritan Republic of Mass. Bay in New England p. 
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the law of November 4, 1646 was passed. “For interrupting 
the minister in his preaching or for charging him falsely with 
error that he taught in church shall be reproved by magistrates 
4f second time, pay five pounds to public treasury or stand two 
hours openly upon a block four feet high on a lecture day, with 
a paper fixed on his breast. A Wanton Gospeller, written in 
capital letters, that others may fear and be ashamed of break- 
ing out into the like wickedness." 1 

Aside from the influence which the minister exerted 
as a minister, because of his name, the puritan parson com- 
manded the respect of the community because he was attractive 
as aman. He was a "manly man, a man among men" 2 Far from 
holding themselves aloof from the life about them, these 
ministers entered into the activities of the parish and knew 
their people intimately. The clergyman's experiences with trade 
and agriculture were a great asset in his relationships with 
his parishioners. Few ministers resembled John Eliot who, 
though of a generous and symoathetic nature, became so absorbed 
in learning, that absent mindedness developed. One day as his 
cows were passing his door, Eliot's wife asked him whose cows 
they were. He was forced to answer that he did not know. The 
typical puritan pastor lived and moved among his people and was 
the center of their interests. There was very little concerning 
his people that the Puritan minister did not know. 

He was a real man and enjoyed the strenuous activity 


of out-of-door life. The Puritan minister can also be characte 


Massachusetts _ Bay Bay Colony R. Record VOU, ‘LIL pe. 10K 
2 Child, Frank eae The Colonial Parson p. 142 
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ized as sympathetic and courageous. One night after Mr. 
Hooker had retired he heard a sound issuing from his cellar. 
He dressed hurriedly and descended to investigate. The noise 
proved to be a neighbor who was stealing one of Mr. Hooker's 
last pieces of pork. "Neighbor", said the parson, "you act 
unfriendly. You ought to leave a part for me." The thief 
fell on his knees and begged Mr. Hooker to pardon him. Parson 
Hooker divided the meat with the intruder and the man went 
home repentent. 1 Puritan ministers had their faults, as 
other people but they also possessed a great sympathy for 
humanity. 

When life became prosaic in the colony, it was Live 
duty of the minister to add life to the situation. The Puritang 
declared that the ship which carried Cotton, Hooker, and Stone, 
bought "three great necessities, Cotton for their clothing, 
Hooker for their fishing, and Stone for their building". Two 
lines from the elegy on John Higginson of Salem are; 

"For rich array cared not a fig 

And wore Elisha's periwig." 
Those are the words which were used to express the idea "that 
Mr, Higginson possessed great good sense and was a thoroughly 


practical man." 2 


| 1 Child, Frank S. The Colonial Parson p. 146 
(2 ticwe) es Leb Batlee 2; 
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Chapter V Community's Estimation 
of the Minister 

As the minister exerted influence on society, so also 
did the parish influence the minister. In the early days of 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay a very strong bond of affection 
existed between the ministers and their congregations. When 
Hooker left Boston for Hartford, his entire congregation ac- 
companied him. The people regarded their minister with such 
reverence that they believed the deaths of both Hooker and 


Cotton to be predicted by supernatural events. This was a sign 


"that the Almighty had thus specially marked the event." 1 


In 1631, John Wilson returned to England for his wife. 
His Boston congregation who were anxiously awaiting his return 
became discouraged, so set a day "to be spent in seeking the 
pleasing face of God." "The Lord heard them before they cried," 
"because on the afternoon preceeding the appointed day Wilson 
returned. The following day which was a Sunday, May 27, 1632, 
was observed as a day of Thanksgiving. 2 

During the later years of the colony, the ministers 
were not held in such high respect. Ecclesiastical influence 
weakened and church members criticized their minister to such 


an extent that in the early days it would have been sufficient 


reason for them to be punished. Much talk was expended on one | 


parson because he saved eight hundred dollars by selling the 


|produce of his farm, Another was reprimanded for wearing 


‘1 Howe, D. W., The Puritan Republic of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England p. 196 


he Love, W. DeLoss, The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New England Dp. L3G 
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stockings, the feet of which differed in color from the legs. 
This same gentleman was guilty of jumping a fence rather than 


) walking through the gate when visiting one of his parishioners. "@/ 


1 Earle, Alice, The Sabbath in Puritan New England p. 267 
$n OE EG e 
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Chapter VI Summary and Conclusions 


In considering the typical Puritan minister in all 
the varied phases of his life, it is not very difficult to form 


an estimate, in spite of the fact that each individual differed 


in character, learning abilities and interests. It was necessary 
for the minister to be a practical man, a Jack-of-all-tradés 

in order that he might grapple with the problems presented 

him by his parishioners and adjust himself to all situations. 

The early preacher was in fact a very versatile man. "He 

was able to teach school, assist the town clerk in his business 
run a mill, disentangle the finances of a country store, or assist 


at any of the community pursuits incident to pioneer life." 1 


Although prdet foaiy was a characteristic of the early clergy- 
man, there were some ministers who did not possess ite John 
Eliot was an example of the impracticable parson. One day 
while carrying his salary in a knotted handkerchief, he met a 
poor, sick woman. Mr. Eliot, wishing to give her financial 
assistance tried but without success to untie the handkerchief. 


Finally he gave it all to her and said, "I believe the Lord 


designs it all for you."2 


The New England parson was healthy, sturdy and 
possessed vitality. The minister, like the other colonists, 
were submitted to the struggles of a pioneer environment which 
were conducive to a strong body. The Puritan divine made 


frequent surveys of His entire parish, either on foot or on 


nild, Frank S., The Colonial Parson p. 196 


2 Child, Frank S., The Colonial Parson p. 202 
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horseback, he planted an orchard, pruned it and gathered the 
fruit, he split his firewood and he cultivated his garden. 
He enjoyed fishing and hunting. In winter he retired early 
because it was too cold for him to read or study. In summer 
he went to bed early too, as he was exhausted from his out-of- 
door labor. The clergyman too, was in the habit of eating 
simply. His fare consisted of the products of his garden and 
orchard. The social life of the parsonage and of the parish 
was for him a source of recreation. This varied life had 
two effects upon the preachers as a class, first it enabled 
them to spend as many as twelve consecutive hours in study 
when the opportunity presented itself, and second it was 
conducive to a long life. Many ministers outlived their use- 
fulness in the pulpit, in which case their parishioners pro- 
vided them with colleagues who were expected to bear the bur- 
den of the responsibility. The old ministers, though no long- 
er able to preach were useful as a& source of advice. In this 
way ministers lived among the people they had served so long, 
and commanded their love and affection. 

Then it was the minister's intellectual life that 
made the greatest impression upon the community. It was the 
minister who led in mental activity. ‘1here were no newspapers, 
and books were scarce so it was the duty of the minister to 
make his congregation familiar with the contents of books. He 
guided the thought of his flock and used his privileges with a 


broad-minded purpose. 


He was a scholar and expended endless effort on 


educational pursuits. He availed himself of every opportunity 


to interest his people in learning and awaken in them an ap- 

| preciation for it. The ministers formed the literary class in 
| the colony. A Massachusetts minister, who owned a fine library 
died leaving a young son an orphan. A Connecticut pastor took 
the boy and contributed to his education in return for the 
privilege of using the library. Libraries proved valuable in 


still another way. A pastor died, leaving to his widow an 


excellent library. It was not long before an ambitious ministe 


| desired to purchase the books. When the student inquired as 

| to the price of the books the widow replied that he might have 
| the library on the condition that he take her with it. The 
student accepted the offer, took both prizes and secured 
enjoyment from the bargain.1 


The Puritan minister also exerted great influence on 


the political life of the colony. Although the Congregational 
rule assigned him a position, simply as one of the brethern in 
his own flock, and in a11 church discipline made him sub- 
ordinate to the congregation, yet because of his simple 
purpose, "the good of his people, he became on many great 
occasions the dominant political force."2 He was familiar 
with the problems of state and he was with ecclesiastical 
questions. A victim of circumstances, he was the center of 
attraction on many events, a place which he did not seek. He 
never sought selfish advantages from his position but rat her 


d, Frank S., The Colonial Parson p. 214-215 
2 Poles De 2Lo 
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aimed to settle issues in accordance with the best interests of 
all concerned. 

The Puritan minister was a model gentleman. He came 
of a good family, was a college graduate, was familiar with 
books, occupied a high position in the community, and enjoyed 
social opportunities, and all qualities characteristic of a 


gentleman. The clergyman was present at all social functions, 


' not so much because he was minister but rather because he 


was interesting and well-informed. He was polite, gracious, 
dignified and thoughtful of cdhers. 

More than anything else, the Puritan parson was a 
preacher. This was his most important duty and his chief method 
of exerting influence. From his pulpit he poured forth the 
content of his heart and mind. There was no newspaper in 
which the early parson could express his thoughts and no debat- 
ing hall for him to display his oratory, he gave all his at- 
tention to the pulpit. He furnished the congregation with 
large quantities of strong meat, so strong that “the week was 
required for its proper digestion"1 It was solid material, 
necessitating thought that the minister was in the habit of 
using for his sermon. He cared little for oratorical grace. 
The people were wearied by the length or depth of the sermon 
and the ministers were trained in these respects, so as not to 
disappoint them. When the church was organized in Woburn the 


minister prayed and preached for four or five hours. 


When the Puritan parson is viewed in the light of 


1 Child, F. S., The Colonial Parson p. 217 
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his home life, as a scholar, an intellectual influeneein the 


commnity, a gentlemen, a statesman, a preacher and a man among 


men, the harshness, severity and narrow-mindedness usually 
attributed to him, sink into the background, and there remains 


the parson as he really existed, wise, courageous and amiable. 
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